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NORMAN BROS. & BEARD, 
Organ Builders, 
ST. STEPHEN’S GATES, NORWICH, 


Refer with pleasure to some of the principal Organs built by 
them in Nonconformist Churches. 


ST. MARY'S BAPTIST CHAPEL, NORWICH. 

NEW CITY CHAPEL, NORWICH. 

CONGREGATIONAL CHAPEL, BEXLEY. 

BAPTIST CHAPEL, NORTH FINCHLEY 

DR. STEPHENSON'S CHILDREN’ S HOME, BONNER ROAD, 


LON 
CONGREGATIONAL CHAPEL, NEWMARKET. 
MIDDLEGATE CHAPEL, GREAT YARMOUTH. 
WEST CLIFF TABERNACLE, BOURNEMOUTH. 
SWAN HILL CHAPEL, SHREWSBURY. 
FREE METHODIST CHAPEL, WISBECH. 
ST. ANDREW'S BAPTIST CHAPEL, CAMBRIDGE. 


Sung by MADAME ANTOINETTE STERLING 
over the Grave of Horace Greeley, and at a 
Funeral Service for President Garfield. 


‘‘ BEYOND THE SMILING AND 
THE WEEPING.’’ 


SONG AND CHORUS. 
Price One Shilling. 


NONCONFORMIST MUSICAL JOURNAL OFFICE, 
44, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.c. 





Popular Anthems 
for Church Use. 


PPOSSSSSSOOSOOOOSSOSS 


A bg 5 LET US JOIN OUR CHEERFUL SONGS!” 
yW. HENRY MAXFIELD, Mus. Bac. Price 1}d. 
; “TRUST IN THE LORD WITH ALL THINE HEART.” 
y ARTHUR BERRIDGE. Price 1}d. ‘ 
No. 8. “HOLES BREATHE AN EVENING BLESSING.’ 
FRANK MAITLAND. Price 13d, 
No. 4. ROOK OF AGES.” 
y CHAS. BUXTON GRUNDY. Price 1}d, 


No. 1 
2 
8 
4 
No. 5. “0 BE JOYFUL IN GOD.” 
Price 13d. 
6 
7. 
8 


No. 


y W. HENRY MAXFIELD, Mus. Bac. 
No. 6. “ FEAR NOT, O LAND.” (Prize Harvest Anthem.) 
By ARTHUR BERRIDGE. Price I}d. 
No. 7. “HOLY HOLY, HOLY.” 
. WRIGHT. Price 
No. 


° “THERE WERE SHEPHER 3” (Prize Christmas 


Anthem.) 
By W. WriGHT. Price 1}d. 
No. 9. “ ye ‘ RISEN.” (Prize Easter Anthem.) 
By J. P. ATTWATER. 
No. 10. “O LORD, | WILL PRAISE THEE. s (Prize Anthem.) 
By ORLA \NDO A. MANSFIELD, Mus. Doc. Price 1}d. 
No, 11. * ues LORD THY GOD.” (Prize Harvest 
nthem 
y W. HENRY MAXFIELD, Mus. Bac. Price 14d. 
No. 12. «ALL HAIL THE POWER OF JESU’S NAME.” 


(Prize Anthem.) 
By Ernest H. Smiru, F.R.C.O. Price 14d. 





“The Nonconformist Musical Journal” Office, 
44, Fleet Street, London, B.C. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 
Price lid. 


“All Hail the Power 
of Jesu’s Name.” 


PRIZE ANTHEM. 


BY 


ERNEST H. SMITH, F.R.c.o. 


The Anthem closes with a setting of “ Miles Lane, 
with free organ accompaniment, 





PRIZE HARVEST ANTARMS, 
“Because the Lord thy God,” 


By W. HENRY MAXFIELD, Mus. Bac, 
Price 14d. 


‘Fear not, 0 Land.” 
; By ARTHUR BERRIDGE. | Price 144. 





THE NONCONFORMIST MUSICAL JOURNAL OFFICE 
44, Furet Street, Loxvon, E.C, 
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Wrofessional ofices. 


PARES. MR. J. P. ATTWATER, A.C.O., 
Organist Clapham Congregational Church, accepts HARP 
ENGAGEMENTS for Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals, etc.—42, Orlando 
Road, Clapham Common, Pa ues 
ISS EDITH HANDS, Holder of Parepa-Rosa 
Scholarship, R.A.M. For Concerts, Oratorios, and “‘ At- 
Homes.”"—Address, 68, Wimpole Street, W. 


ME..€. EMLYN JONES, TENOR, Pupil of 
4 Mr. Sims Reeves, Medallist R.A.M., of the Royal Choral 
Society Concerts, and MADAME EMLYN JONES, CONTRALTO, 
of the Royal Choral Society Concerts. For Ballads and Oratorio.— 
Address, 348, Kennington Road, London, S.E. Artistes for an entire 
concert provided. 


Miss ADELE KUHN, G.S.M. (SOPRANO). 
Pupil of W. H. Cummings, Esq. Silver and Bronze 
Medallist L.A.M., Certificate of Merit G.S.M., Certificated from 
R.A.M. For Oratorios, Concerts, ‘‘At-Homes,” etc.—21, Forest 
Drive, Leytonstone, Essex. 16 
M's EDITH LUKE (SOPRANO), Associate 
i Gold Medal, L.A.M., Leading Soprano, Christ Church, West- 
eee Ae Road, For Concerts, Oratorios.—1, Algarve Road, 


M® J. B. MELLIS (Tenor). Oratorio and Ballads ; 
also ‘‘ Glee and Concert Party” (any number).—s6, Wood- 
grange Road, Forest Gate, FE. 


ISS ANNIE NORTHCROFT (CONTRALTO). 
ai 15, Bagies Road, Fulham. For Oratorios, Concerts, 
omes, etc. 


ADAME JESSIE STRATHEARN (SOPRANO). 

Silver and Bronze Medallist,. R.A.M. Oratorios and 
Ballads.—62, Liverpool Road, Islington, N. 
MB. ALEXANDER TUCKER (Basso Profundo). 

The Globe (April 25th, 1893) says: ‘‘ The concert at St. James’s 
Hall drew a large audience, including the Duke and Duchess of Teck 
and Princess May. ... Mr. Alexander Tucker, a basso gifted with a 
remaskably fine and well-trained voice, sang admirably, and seems likely 
to attain a distinguished position among modern vocalists,”—Address, 
St. Audries, Enfield, N. rs) 
MB: ARTHUR WILLS (BARITONE). For 

Oratorios, Miscellaneous Concerts, and ‘‘At-Homes.”—1, Green- 
croft Gardens, N.W. ' 


ISS ETTA WRIGHT (SOPRANO). For Con- 
certs, Oratorios, ‘‘ At-Homes,” etc.—28, Albany Road, Stroud 
Green, N. 
D® F, J. KARN, Mus. Bac. Cantab.; Mus. Doc. 
Trinity College, Toronto; L. Mus, T.C.L., gives LESSONS 
personally or by post in HARMONY, COUNTERPOINT, FUGUE, 
ORCHESTRATION, ACOUSTICS, etc., and prepares for Musical 
Examinations. Latest successes: F.R.C.O., 1894; MUS, BAC. DUR- 
HAM, FINAL, Sept. 698 (all Candidates passed), and FIRST EX- 
AMINATION, 1893; MUS. BAC. CAMBRIDGE, 1892; MUS. BAC, 
LONDON, abot MUS. BAC. DUBLIN, 1891 and 1892; A.C.O., 
1893; L.R.A.M. (Composition) ; Mus, Bac. and Mus. Doc., Toronto, 
1893; Gold Medallist, 1893; L.T.C.L, and A.T.C.L.; Senior Local, 
RAM. and RCM.: A-R-C.M.; L.Mus.L.GM. Special and indi. 
vidual attention given to Correspondents. Upwards of 300 Diplomas 
and Degrees and several Gold Medals gained by pupils. Terms very 
moderate.—Address, 70, Park Road, Haverstock Hill, London, N.W. 


R. ORLANDO A. MANSFIELD, Mus. ;Doc., 
T.C.T., F.C.O., L.Mus. T.C.L. and L.C.M., Torquay, PRE- 
PARES CANDIDATES, by Correspondence, for all Musical Exams. 


Over om encreeses annually MSS. revised. 
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THE LONDON COLLECE OF MUSIC. 


Founded 1887. Incorporated 1892. 
7, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W. 
FOR EDUCATION AND EXAMINATIONS IN 
PRACTICAL AND THEORETICAL MUSIC, 





PaTRoN - The Most Noble the Marquis oF CARMARTHEN, M.P. 
BOARD OF EXAMINATION :— 
HortonA.tison,Esq.,Mus.Doc. Dublin, Mus. Bac.Cantab.,F.R.A.M. 
W. H. Loncuurst, Esq., Mus. Doc. Cantuar., F.R.C,O. 

Wa ter H. Sancster, Esq., Mus, Doc, Oxon, 
A_J.Caxpicort, Ksq , Mus.Bac.Cantab., Principal Education Dept. 
G. Aucustus Hoxmes, Esq., Director Examination Department, 
F, J. Karn, Esq., Mus, Bac. Cantab., Vice-Principal. 





EXAMINATIONS in PIANOFORTE PLAYING, SINGING, 
THEORY, and all branches of Music, will be held in London and at 
300 Provincial Centres in December next, when Certificates will 
be granted to all successful candidates without restriction to age. 

Syllabus and Forms of Entry can be obtained of the Secretary, 
who will supply all particulars. The last day for entry is Nov. r5th. 

Silver and Bronze Medals and Book Prizes are offered for 
Competition in accordance with the Regulations at the Examina- 
tions in April, July, and December. 

Application for the Formation of Centres where none at 
present exist should be made to the Secretary, who will furnish all 
necessary information, 

The Diplomas granted by the College are Associate (A.L.C,M.); 
Associate in Masten Le icentiate (L.L.C.M), Licen- 
tiate in Music (L. Mus, L.C.M.), and the Diploma of Proficiency 
(D.P.L.C.M.). Regulations and List of Diplomées may be had on 
aaeaee: 

he Annual Register of the Nery e isnow ready, Price 2s. 6d, 
T, WEEKES HOLMES, Secretary. 





RGAN PEDALS FOR PIANOFORTES. From 
46 158, to £7 158. Pedals and Action complete are supplied, 
as above, by the inventor, Wm. Chinnock Dyer, Beresford 
Road, Norbiton, S.W. Send post-card for list, etc. 





O CHORAL SOCIETIES, CHOIRS, etc.—On 
receipt of One Shilling we send (post free) Sample Parcel of 
Effective ANTHEMS and GLEES, ail seasons.—The 

Orpheus Music Publishing Co., 26, Moorfields, London. 


RGANIST desires APPOINTMENT. Would also 
be willing to deputise.—T. E., Musicat Jouxnat Office, 
44, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 








OR SALE—Fine VIOLIN. Good Tone. With 
Bow and moma , * Violin,” MusicaL JouRNAL Office, 
44, Fleet Street, London, °c 


EW ANNIVERSARY ANTHEM.—" GIVE THE 

KING THY JUDGMENTS.” By Frank Roesuck. Price 

4d. Specimen copy on mentioning this paper, for a penny stamp. 

HorsFALL & BaiLey, Huddersfield. Great Successes vy same 

Composer: ‘‘ The Earth is the Lord’s.” 6th Edition, 3d. ‘* Bless 
the Lord, O my Soul.” 3rd Edition, 3d. 


Church, Chapel, Sunday School Officials, 


and all others requiring 


MUSIC PRINTING, 
are invited to write for Specimens and Prices to 
JOHN SIDDALL, Music Printer, Cleckheaton, Yorks. 


The best possible work at the lowest possible price. 
Estimates Given. Enquiries Solicited, 











Newman, 94, Railton Road, Herne Hill, S.E. 


>OR SALE, — 2 two-Manual Organs, with in- 
dependent Pedal Organs, Best work at iow prices.—Henry 
Potter, 69, Bartholomew Road, N.W. 
RGANS.—Several one and two-Manual Church 
Organs for Sale on very easy terms of payment ; also one- 
Manual Organ, blown by foot, suitable for small chapels, £30.— 
W. Beales, Urgan Builder, 16, Limes Road, Croydon. 


VESPER TUNE, 


(Prize Composition.) 
By W. Henry Maxfield, Mus. Bac. 
Printed on Thick Cards, in Both Notations. 
PRICE ONE PENNY. 


THE NONCONFORMIST MuSsICAL JOURNAL Office, 
44, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 








LONDON CHORAL UNION. 


Conductor, Mr. JAMES W. LEWIS. 





This Society has been formed in support of the Philanthropic 
Work of the London Congregational Union. Arrangements have 
been made for the performance of the following Works at the 


Queen’s Hall, Langham Place, W., 


During the coming season :— 
Elijah (Mendelssohn) Messiah (Hande/) 
The Ballad of Carmithan (A. Davidson Arnott) 


(First time of Performance), 
Golden Legend (Su//ivan) St. Paul (Mendelssohn) 


Rehearsals will be held at the Mem rial Hall, Farringdon 
Street, E.C , on Tuesday evenings at 7.30, commencing Oct, 2nd, 

Terms of Membership.—A Subscription of 10/6, to include use 
of Music, and a STALL ‘Ticket for each Concert, 

Forms of Application for Membership may be obtained from 
Mr. E, Wilson Gates, Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, E.C. 
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THE NONCONFORMIST 
MUSICAL JOURNAL: 


A MONTHLY RECORD AND REVIEW 


Devoted to the interests of Worship Music in the 
Nonconformist Churches. 


Epitep By E. MINSHALL, 





PUBLISHED THE FIRST OF 
THE MONTH, YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION, 
Price 2d. Post free, 2s. 6d. 





Editorial, Publishing, and Advertising Offices— 
44, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 








CONTENTS. 


Our CoMPETITIONS 

Our Next ComPETITION 

CuurcH Music IN ORCADIA ,,. 

Tue HAnpDeEL FEstTIVAL.. fs 

TEMPERANCE FETE AT THE Crystal PALACE tee 
Music AT SHOREDITCH TABERNACLE 

BuRTON-ON-T RENT NONCONFORMIST CHOIR Untox 
Our RIsINnG SINGERS :— 

Miss Lucie Johnstone « ooo eee 
THE WALSALL NONCONFORMIST Cueen Umon ses 
MINIATURES :— 

Stroud Green Congregational Church ... 

Congregational Church, Hendon 
CovENTRY NONCONFORMIST CHOIR UNION 
Tonic SoL-FA ASSOCIATION 
MINISTERS AND Music ... 

Some PECULIARITIES IN THE : Part Wartime | OF MopERN 
Hymn Tunes 
EcHOES FROM THE Cuvacuzs > 

Metropolitan .., eae eee eee ite ove eee ove 

Provincial 
REviews deo 
CoRRESPONDENCE’,., 

Staccato Nores .,, ee one 
To CoRRESPONDENTS ... dew aot dt eo eve 
ACCIDENTALS.., 


Mur Competitions, 


Our offer of a prize of One Guinea for the best 
setting of Benedicite Omnia Opera resulted in a 
spirited competition. Two compositions—those 
signed Spes Jnfracta and Jn Unitate vis est—were 
the best, and these two were almost of equal merit. 
The final verdict was given in favour of the 
former, the composer of which proves to be— 


Mr. G. H. Ey, B.A., 
7, Stanhope Street, 
Glasgow. 


* The work is now in the printer’s hands and will 
be ready shortly. 








Mur Mert Competition. 


WE offer a prize of Two Guineas for the best 
Concluding Voluntary founded upon a well-known 
hymn tune. Preference will be given to one con- 
taining introduction and variations on the theme. 
The following are the conditions :— 


1. Compositions must be sent to our office not 
later than September rst, 1894. 








2. Each composition must be marked with a 
nom de plume, and must be accompanied by a 
sealed envelope containing the name and address 
of the composer. 

3. The piece must consist of not less than 
eighty bars. The intention is to publish the suc- 
cessful composition in Zhe Organist's Magazine of 
Voluntaries. 

4. The successful composition shall become our 
copyright on payment of the prize. 

5. Unsuccessful compositions will be returned 
if stamped addressed envelopes are sent us for that 
purpose. 

6. We reserve the right to withhold the prize 
should we consider there is no composition of 
sufficient merit. 

7. Our decision in all matters relating to the 
competition shall be final. 





We are glad to hear that the authorities of the 
Presbyterian Church of England have resolved to 
compile a Psalter with music : and further, that they 
have been wise enough to ask Mr. F. G. Edwards 
to undertake the work. In his capable hands the 
result will no doubt be satisfactory, 





We would congratulate the Rev. Elvet Lewis, the 
minister of the English Congregational Church, 
Llanelly, on winning the “ Chair ” prize for an Ode 
on “Self-sacrifice,” at the Carnarvon Eisteddfod. 
Mr. Lewis, besides being an earnest and energetic 
minister, is a gifted poet of no mean order. To 
gain this honour is proof of great ability. 








The chief Essay prize of #50 was won by a 
policeman—Mr. Charles Ashton, of Dinas Mawddy, 
who deservedly has a reputation in Wales of being 
a very literary man. All the more credit to a man 
moving in a humble sphere in life to have so edu- 
cated himself as to win so important a prize in open 
competition. 


In our advertising columns will be found parti- 
culars of the London Choral Union, a society about 
to be formed under the conductorship of Mr. James 
W. Lewis, and in connection with the philanthropic 
work of the London Congregational Union. The 
artistic success of the “‘ Messiah” performance in the 
spring suggested the idea of forming a permanent 
choir. 


The following curious letter was sent by a minister 
in America to a firm of organ builders who had sent 
him a circular :—“ Dear Sirs,—Yours to hand. I 
would first say we do not desire a pipe organ in our 
new church ; we have no place forone. We are not 
quite ready to sell our birthright to heaven yet. 
We are commanded to make melody in our hearts 
to the Lord, not on pipe organs, or horns, or 
fiddles. ‘There is more glory to God in the music 
of a splinter on an old rail caused by the wind that 
God causes to blow than there is on ten thousand 
pipe organs. God is sore displeased with manu- 
factured wind worship. Read Amos vi. 1-6; Eph. 
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v. 19; Col. iii. 16. God bless you! I hope you 
will give this matter some serious thought in the 
light of Jesus and the judgment. If you do, God 
will lead you out of the business.” 


Some one with a strong vein of humour evidently 
frequents the organ loft of Westminster Abbey, for 
this notice was recently found stuck up on the 
organ: ‘The Great or Swell occupants of the 
Organ Loft invite the Choir (if they can descend 
Solo) to a friendly Manual and Pedal exercise 
called cricket. Every player is requested to bring 
a full score, and it is hoped many Runs will be 
executed, although no “Great Shakes” are 
expected. P.S.—A surgeon will attend.” 





The question of Sunday entertainments has been 
the subject of a trial at Leeds Assizes. ‘The Lord’s 
Day Observance Society, through its president, Mr. 
John Reid, prosecuted the authorities of the 
Colosseum at Leeds for allowing a lecture to be 
given on a Sunday. Sunday evening lectures were 
being given for which admission was charged. 
Undoubtedly, according to an old Act of Parlia- 
ment, it is illegal to give an entertainment on a 
Sunday. But Mr. Justice Matthew, who tried the 
case, in addressing the jury said :—“ Our duty is to 
enforce the Act of Parliament ; but if there was not 
an Act of Parliament there could be no more 
wanton interference with the liberty of the subject 
than the Plaintiffs’ interference with these lectures ! 
The plaintiffs were said to be members of. the 
Lord’s Day Observance Society, but without com- 
menting upon the object of it, he would only say 
that, however zealous these people might be in 
securing the observance of the Lord’s Day, they 
should consider whether by their action they were 
not practically furthering a rival institution—the 
public-house.” 





It is stated that the opinion of Sir Richard 
Webster has been taken in regard to the legality of 
the organ recitals on Sunday afternoon at Albert 
Hall, South Kensington. Counsel advised, but 
somewhat cautiously, that although the admission 
was free, the charges for reserved seats brought the 
performances within the prohibition of the Act. 

We are glad to observe that the Walsall Noncon- 
formist Choir Union, and a similar choir in Black- 
burn recently gave open air concerts in a public 
park in their respective towns, taking their pro- 
gramme from several of the Crystal Palace Festival 
books. ‘This is a good idea, especially where a 
large muster of singers can be got together. There 
is plenty of material in the books for making several 
very interesting concerts. 








THE new Erard Concert Hall, which was inaugurated 
recently by Mr. Paderewski, is a charming little 
room, capable of holding 300 people. The site of 
Messrs. Erard’s new premises in Great Marlborough 
Street has been occupied by the firm for nearly the 
whole of the century. The new hall is decorated in 
oak-panelling, with portraits of nearly a dozen com- 
posers for and performers on the pianoforte. 





Church Music in Dreadia. 


THE mainland of the Orcadian Archipelago bears a 
resemblance to that of Shetland in the rugged character 
of its coasts, but it is much more fertile, although not 
sufficiently so to raise wheat and barley. Trees and 
shrubs do not grow in abundance, but they may be seen 
here and there. 

As one crosses the island from Stromness to Kirkwall, 
beyond the standing stones of Stenness and the stone 
of Odin, near to the Maeshowe Tumulus, stands a copse, 
or small wood, adjoining a farm, which adds quite a 
relief to the barren landscape. This. Tumulus of 
Maeshowe, or Maiden’s Mound, is one of the notable 
objects of interest in the island. In appearance it is 
only a turfed hillock about 35 ft. high. It contains 
stones, however, with runic inscriptions, cut on them 
about a thousand:years ago. These inscriptions have 
been differently translated by scholars who have 
examined them, but one is believed to be the Runic 
alphabet. 

Kirkwall—the Orcadian capital—is similar to Ler- 
wick in the peculiarity of having its one long, narrow, 
winding-street that runs through it like a serpentine 
ditch. The ‘ Bellman” of this metropolis draws 
attention to his eloquence by means of a large drum 
instead of the campanological tormentor usually as- 
sumed by that useful advertiser. 

Among the churches, of course, St. Magnus’ Cathe- 
dral claims first attention by reason of its age and its 
size. It-is an enormous building of red sandstone, and 
stands out in strange contrast to the sombre grey stone 
and stuccoed_ buildings of the city. The foundations 
of this grand old ‘pile were ‘laid by Jarl Rognvald in 
1137, and dedicated to his uncle Magnus. It measures 
234 ft. in length and fifty-six in width, the transept being 
101 ft. by 28.ft. The building is 71 ft. from the floor 
to the roof, and 133 ft. to the top of the tower. The 
three out of tune bells in the tower were furnished by 
Robert Maxwell when he succeeded to the Bishopric 
in 1525. The Church of Scotland use the east end of 
the Cathedral—separated from the nave by a screen 
—for worship. The singing is very good, although 
there is only a two manual American organ to support 
it. 

The only church in Kirkwall possessing a pipe organ 
is the Episcopal Church of St. Olaf. 

The organ was built by Holditch of London. It has 
two manuals, and an octave and half of pedals. It is 
played by a blind gentleman, Mr. Yorston. 

Some one may ask, Why any mention of Episcopal 
Church in a Nonconformist journal? Recollect, dear 
reader, that an Episcopalian is as much a Nonconfor- 
mist in Scotland as a Free Churchman is in England. 
Aye, and is it not written on the south wall of St. Olaf, 
“‘ that the Rev. John Wilson having been ejected from 
St. Magnus Cathedral continued the services of the 
Church in the ‘ Meeting House’ opened in ‘ Anchor 
Close’ 21st February, 1703”? There is. now but a 
small congregation and indifferent music. 

The United Presbyterians have a very fine church, 
possible of seating two thousand persons. There is a 
good choir of thirty singers, accompanied by an Ameri- 
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can organ. 
that the writer was present one psalm, three hymns, 
and an anthem, “ My soul waiteth for the Lord,” from 
Congregational Church Music, all of which were more 
or less marred by the leaking of one of the palates 
of this wretched apology for an organ, the reed of which 
kept up a continuous wheezy squeak, forming a leading 
note to each verse of a hymn, but of course in the 
wrong key. Oh! when will folks be wise and spend 
the same money on a small pipe organ that they spend 
so willingly on the miserable reed machine with a 
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The choir sang on the particular Sunday | 


lot of knobs, which, after all, only Joo#s like more for | 


money ? 


The Free Church are putting up a building here | 


which in size will run the U.P. pretty close when com- 


plete, and, moreover, make up in elegance what it may | 


Jack in size. 

The Congregational Church is a pretty little building 
holding about 300 people. It stands very near the ruins 
of the Bishop’s palace in Palace Road. The congrega- 
tion is small, and the music is not remarkable. The 
choir consists of three ladies, two gentlemen (one of 
whom persists in singing the air), and a boy, accom- 
panied by a lady at the groaning, sleepy, ’monium, the 
treadles of which very badly required an interview with 
the oil can. 

To sum up, the Orcadian Church music will not com- 
pare favourably with that of the more Northern 
Archipelago. . 

There is need for a church praise revival in these 
parts. Let us hope some such movement will take 
place before long. AB. 


THE HANDEL FESTIVAL. 


THE Eleventh Triennial Handel Festival was‘held at 
the Crystal Palace on June 25th, 27th, and 29th, a 


public rehearsal being held on the previous Friday. | 


As much interest as ever was shown in the several 


performances, and the entire proceedings were highly. | 


satisfactory. 


The chorus was probably more efficient than at any | 


previous festival, some of the older voices having been 
weeded out and young fresh voices introduced. The 
choir was made up of 733 sopranos, 793 altos (707 
contraltos and 86 male altos), 683 tenors, and 788 
basses, giving a total of 2,997 singers. 

As to the orchestra, we were glad to observe that a 
goodly number of ladies were this time introduced. 
The total number of first violins was 114, second 
violins 109, violas 66, violoncellos 80, double basses 
66, flutes 14, oboes 14, clarionets 9, bassoons 11, 
double bassoons 2, horns 10, cornets and trumpets 8, 
trombones 9, tubas 3, and drums—in all 519 players. 

The Messiah day, as usual, attracted a large audi- 
ence., The choruses went grandly throughout. The 
solos were undertaken by Madame Albani, Miss 
Marian Mackenzie, Mr. Ben Davies, and Mr. Santley. 
Of these Mr. Santley certainly carried off the honours, 
his singing being as finished as ever. Madame Albani, 
of course, sang finely, and Mr. Ben Davies, who made 
his first appearance at a Handel festival, acquitted 
himself well. 

The “Selection” day is always popular, inasmuch 
as some unknown pieces are usually included in the 
programme. It is, however, an occasion for the princi- 
pals rather than for the chorus. The choruses included 
‘* Let our glad songs to Heaven ascend,” “ O celebrate 
His sacred Name,” and “Allelujah” from Deborah, 
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“How dark are Thy desires” ( /ephtha), “ Glory to 

God” (Joshua), ‘‘May no rash intruder” (Solomon), 
‘Wretched lovers "(Acts and Galatea), “ As from the 
power” (St. Cecilia's Day). The orchestral pieces 
were the occasional overture, Concerto in D for 
strings, oboes, bassoons, and organ, and Sonata in A 
for Violin played by 220 violinists. These were all 
played in excellent style and with great precision. Of 
the soloists, Mr. Santley again appeared to gain the 


| greatest applause, his rendering of ‘‘Honour and 


Arms” being enthusiastically received. Madame 
Albani in ‘‘ From mighty kings ” was as artistic as ever, 
and Mr. Edward Lloyd sang with great vigour ‘‘ Sound 
an alarm.” Mr. Ben Davies undertook “ Deeper and 
deeper still” and ‘‘ Waft her angels,” but he did not 
seem in his usual good form. Madame Melba, who 
appeared for the first time at the festival, sang “ Let 
the bright seraphim.” She was, however, more suc- 
cessful in ‘Sweet bird,” from // Penseroso, which 
suited her admirably. ‘“O lovely peace,” sang by 
Madame Clara Samuel and Miss Mackenzie, was well 
received. The programme as a whole was an interest- 
ing one, and almost every item was loudly applauded. 

The final day was devoted to /srae/ in Egypt, when 
the great choruses went for the most part with great 
vigour and steadiness. In one or two places there was 
a little uncertainty, and at the commencement of “ And 
with the blast of Thy nostrils” there was a confusion 
necessitating a fresh start, otherwise it is doubtful if 
the choral work was ever better performed. The 
soloists were Miss Clara Bult, Mr. Edward Lloyd, and 
Miss Black and Norman Salmond. The lady was cer- 
tainly nervous, and, therefore, not quite herself. Mr. 
Lloyd was in splendid form, and gave a grand render- 
ing of ‘ The enemy said.” 

Mr. Manns conducted throughout with his accus- 
tomed skill and care, and Mr. Hedgecock, the recently 
appointed organist, gave very valuable assistance at 
the organ. 

The attendance at the entire festival was 76,406, as 
against 80,796 in 1891. Inthe fourteen festivals held 
since 1857, the total attendance has been 1,075,923. 





. TEMPERANCE FETE AT THE CRYSTAL 
PALACE. 
On Tuesday, the roth ult., the annual festival was held 
when, as usual, thousands of visitors thronged the 
palace and grounds. Prominent features of this tem- 
perance festival are usually the attractive choir 
performances and choral competitions ; and this year’s 
gathering proved no exception to the general rule. In 
the afternoon a great choral concert, the choir consist- 
ing of five thousand abstainers, took place on the 
Handel Orchestra, under the direction of Mr. J. A, 
Birch, Mr. F. Wilson Parish presiding at the organ. A 
large audience assembled in the central transcept to 
listen to the selections, which were effectively ren- 
dered, and several encores were demanded. In the 
evening a similarly strong choir, composed of metropo- 
litan choristers, gave another concert, which was also 
in all respects very successful. At the conclusion of 
the former concert the results of the adult choral com- 
petition were announced, and the award of the adjudi- 
cators (Sir Joseph Barnby, Mr. F. G. Edwards, and Mr. 
J. R. Griffiths) in the case of choirs numbering forty to 
sixty voices, placed the Nottingham Choir first, Read- 
ing second, and Dowlais third. In another class the 
Cardiff Choir found no competitors, but the judges de- 
cided that special recognition should be accorded them, 
and a certificate was presented to them. Two Ports- 
mouth Band of Hope Choirs were successful in the 
juvenile contest. During the day several temperance 


meetings were held when speeches were delivered by 
well-known workers in the cause. 
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Music at Shoreditch Cabernacie. 


SHOREDITCH has not a very savoury name, and its 
reputation is certainly not of the highest. We are 
apt to associate much that is bad with the locality, 
and exclaim, ‘‘Can any good come out of Shore- 
ditch?” It is perfectly true that it is one of the 
lowest parts of London, and that poverty and crime 
seem to belong to the place. But it is the scene 
of much philanthropic and religious work, and 
amongst the most energetic and successful workers 
will be found the Rey. William Cuff and his flock 
who worship in Shoreditch Tabernacle. 

The Tabernacle is a handsome brick-built build- 
ing situate in the Hackney Road, in the very heart 
of a densely populated neighbourhood. The 
frontage to the street does not give one the idea of 
the large chapel it is. It has truly a modest out- 
side appearance, but inside it is a handsome and 
capacious structure. The galleries especially form 
a fine sweep, and from the pulpit look exceedingly 
well. The interior is quietly but effectively de- 
corated, and the coloured glass windows add to the 
pretty effect. The platform, with its reading desk, 
is raised a convenient height above the ground 
floor, so that the minister is seen and heard without 
any difficulty from all parts of the chapel. At the 
sides and behind this platform, are the choir seats 
and the organ. Rarely have we seen a church 
where the organ and choir are so well placed. 
Their position is admirable, for they are not shut 
in by pillar, chamber, or any other obstruction 
whatsoever. ‘They are open to the whole con- 
gregation, with the result that they are perfectly 
heard in all parts of the chapel. Architects might 





with great advantage visit the Tabernacle, and take 
a few hints away withthem. ‘The minister’s vestry 
and other rooms are placed underneath the choir 
gallery and platform. At the rear of the church is 
a very excellent schoolroom with capital class- 
rooms, and we were glad to hear that there is a 
splendid Sunday-school in connection with the 
place. 

The organ in the Tabernacle is anything but 
good. Its appearance is ugly and its tone is worse. 
The reeds are exceedingly coarse. As for pedal 
power—well, practically thereis none. ‘The instru- 

*ment was a second-hand one when it was placed in 
the Tabernacle some twelve years ago, and as may 
be presumed, it has not improved in tone or 
mechanism. It is along time since we heard so 
unsatisfactory an organ in so nice achurch. The 
two things are wholly inconsistent. The friends 
would do well to make a bonfire of the thing at the 
earliest possible moment, and get an instrument 
worth calling an organ. 

Mr. John Eyre (whose likeness we give) is the 
organist and choirmaster of the chapel, and he has 
had the pleasure (?) of presiding at this antiquated 
machine ever since it was erected in the Tabernacle. 
He does his best with it. He can get noise out of it, 
but music—none. He is therefore sadly handi- 
capped, the voluntaries especially being played with 
very great difficulty, and with some torture to sen- 
sitive ears. 

Visiting the Tabernacle on a recent Sunday 
morning, we found a very fair congregation, com- 
posed for the most part of well-to-do middle-class 
people. Many of them, we judge, must come from 
some distance. It was a family congregation, many 
children being present. The character of the 
Sunday, evening congregation is quite different. 
Then the Tabernacle is crowded chiefly with work- 
ing people. 

The service opened with an earnest prayer by 
Mr. Cuff, who was accompanied on the platform by 
eight of his deacons or elders. ‘The first hymn was 
No. 829 in Psalms and Hymns, “Sweet is the 
work, my God, my King,” which was sung to “ Win- 
chester.” When the hymn was given out no tune 
was announced. Why not? It is true we saw no tune 
books used amongst the congregation. Probably 
that was because they did not know where to find 
the tune. The people should be encouraged to 
use music books by having the number of the tune 
given them as well as the number of the hymn. 
Near us there were several people with good voices 
who sung heartily, but, alas, not in harmony with 
the organ. Unless we are much mistaken they 
would have been perfectly correct if they had had 
the notes before them. The singing was largely 
unison, and was very hearty, but not very refined. 
Expression was sadly wanting. Mr. Eyre and his 


choir did their best to guide the people aright, but 


there was exactly the same amount of vigour and 
tone from the congregation throughout. If the 
trustees of “ Psalms and Hymns” would add ex- 
pression marks to their book, what a help it 
would be to congregations all over the country! 
Further, if a tune was added to every hymn, the 
singing would be greatly improved. We observed 
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that Mr. Eyre played the first verse of every hymn 
very staccato and in very quick time. Probably 
the staccato playing was to get the people along, 
and certainly they promptly took up the tune. But 
by the third verse the time had slowed down to the 
ordinary rate and kept so to the end. 
not be better to keep to one steady time through- 
out ? 


Following the hymn came a Scripture lesson, | 


and then another hymn, No. 158, “Not all the 
blood of beasts,” which was sung to “ Boylston,” 
the well-known tune by Lowell Mason, which has 
been improved by Dr. E. J. Hopkins’ harmonies. 
Although not possessing any admiration for this 
tune, we must admit it always goes well and is 
generally appreciated. 

After a prayer another hymn, No. 248, “ Jesus, 
in Thee our eyes behold,” was sung to Dykes’ fine 
tune “St. Agnes.” This was very well sung, the 


Would it | 
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| be a most wise one. 
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rubbish does for the sermon, but where there is 
good music in the earlier part of the service! With 
Mr. Cuff in the pulpit and a rich musical service, 
Shoreditch Tabernacle would be crowded to the 
doors at every service. 

We were glad to hear that Mr. Eyre is forming 
a Choral Society, which will commence rehearsals 
in September. The intention is to get up 
oratorios. This is a step in the right direction. 
Such an institution will certainly help the church 
music. 

The congregation at the Tabernacle have re- 
cently been passing through an anxious time, for 
their beloved pastor received a call to another 
church. Happily he has resolved to stay where 
he is~a decision that to most minds will seem to 
We can quite understand an 


| inclination to retire to some quieter sphere, especi- 
' ally after so many years of hard and constant 


people entering sympathetically into the spirit of | 
| and the work there needs a man of his calibre. 
| Our hope is that he may be long spared to carry 


the hymn and tune. 

The sermon was founded on Leviticus vi. 13, 
and for more than half an hour Mr. Cuff preached 
with eloquence and much fire. Mr. Cuff is 
certainly the right man in the right place. He 
can adapt himself to his people. When speak- 
ing to working people, he just gives them 
what suits them and rivets their attention. But 
he is equally able to give a thoughtful, intel- 
lectual sermon which will interest cultured people. 
It is a great mistake to suppose that his only 
style is that of an evangelist. Plain, homely, 
straightforward speaking is probably his strong 
point, but he is capable of other things. Few, if 
any, men have done what Mr. Cuff has accom- 
plished for the neighbourhood. By all classes of 
people he is beloved and looked up to, and his 
advice and sound judgment are constantly sought 
not only on church matters, but in parish and 
other affairs. The poor especially do not seek him 
in vain ; to them he is atrue friend. In the pulpit 
he is anything but clerical. His dress is far from 
parsonic, and he has a free and easy style which 
seems to draw you to him at once. 

The hymn after the sermon was No. 278, 
“Jesus, the very thought of Thee,” which was 
sung to “ French,” and after the Benediction the 
congregation quietly dispersed as Mr. Eyre played 
a concluding voluntary. 

The choir at the Tabernacle consists of about 
eighty members, though on the occasion of our 
visit the attendance was not more than thirty-five. 
We understand there is a larger muster at night. 
They sing with good expression and precision, and 
lead the congregation admirably. But they ought 
to have more to do. Why do four hymns alone 
constitute the service of praise at the morning ser- 
vice? We believe an anthem is sung at night. 
Possibly this accounts for the larger choir at even- 
ing service, and to some extent for the larger con- 
gregation also. The morning service needs 
variety. If a chant and anthem were added it 
would be greatly improved. 
eyes to the necessity of having good music if the 
people are to be attracted and kept. How many 
Episcopal churches are crammed where the veriest 


It is folly to shut one’s | 








work. But the Tabernacle cannot spare Mr. Cuff, 


on his ministry amongst his devoted people.-+ 








BURTON-ON-TRENT NONCONFORMIST CHOIR 
UNION, 


In former years the members of this Union have 
usually given the Crystal Palace Festival Music as an 
invitation concert in Burton in the autumn, but this 
year it was thought desirable to get the music out of 
hand prior to the summer vacation. , In response to the 
invitations issued, a large audience assembled in New 
Street Baptist Chapel. The programme consisted of 
the whole of the sacred portion of this year’s Festival 
music and the part songs, ‘‘A Psalm of Life” and 
‘‘Summer'’s Good-bye.” The soloists were Miss Lily 
Lowe, of Burton, who sang “Come unto Him” 
and “The Good Shepherd” (Barri); and Mr. 
Harry J. England, of Tutbury, who sang “ Les 
Rameaux ” (Faure) and “Now Heaven in fullest 
glory” (Creation), Both sang in excellent style, Miss 
Lowe being encored for her second solo. The chorus 
consisted of sixty voices, and they sang in a way which 
reflected credit on the hon. conductor, Mr. John Frost, 
The organ accompaniments were skilfully played by 
Mr. Joseph Windsor. Rev. J. Porteous was to have 
presided over the proceedings, but illness prevented 
him from doing so, and the Rev, J. Robertson kindly 
took his place, and gave a short address setting forth 
the advantages to be gained by various choirs combin- 
ing to render first-class music. Not the least enjoyable 


| part of the concert was the rendering by the choir and 


congregation of three well-known hymns, which were 
very heartily sung. The hon. secretary, Mr. W. G. 
Hutchinson, having expressed the thanks of the Union 
for the loan of the chapel, and having acknowledged 
the kindness of the chairman, Miss Lowe, and Mr. 
England, the proceedings were closed by the Bene- 
diction. 








Bunn, the stage-manager, best known to the 
present generation, as the writer of the libretto of 
Balfe’s “ Bohemian Girl,” was indebted to the ready wit 
of Madame Malibran, for the soubriquet of ‘“ 
Friday ” ; for she, hearing him savagely scolding an un- 
lucky “super” one day at a rehearsal, said: ‘Do you 
know, I shall call you ‘ Good Friday’!” “Why?” said 
Bunn. “ Because,” she replied, “you are such a Hot 
cross Bun (n)\” 
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Mut Rising Singers. 





MISS LUCIE JOHNSTONE. 


TuIs month we have the pleasure of presenting our 
readers with a brief sketch of Miss Lucie Johnstone, a 
young lady who, during the past few years, has been 
steadily making her way into the front ranks of her pro- 
fession. 

Born in Ulster, Miss Johnstone is the youngest 
daughter of the late Rev. Edward Johnstone, Epworth 
House, Portadown, and from her childhood gave strong 
evidence of musical ability. 

When quite a girl she entered one of the Belfast 
colleges, early distinguishing herseif by winning the 
Isaac Holden Scholarship, and a few years later 
matriculating in the Royal University of Ireland. 
Notwithstanding the long hours of study which her 
literary work entailed, Miss Johnstone found time for 
the cultivation of her musical talent, becoming a 
member of the Belfast Philharmonic Society, where 
at the end of the first season she attracted the attention 
of the conductor, Herr Beyschlag, as well as that of the 
leading artists who visited the society for the special 
concerts. Among these was the late Mr. Joseph Maas, 
who strongly complimented her upon the quality of her 
voice and style, suggesting at the same time the ad- 
visability of visiting London to undergo a proper musical 
course. Some time elapsed, however, before the young 
singer decided to adopt the advice of Mr. Maas, but in 
the meantime she had gained locally a wonderful popu- 
larity as a soloist, she was in constant demand upon 


every musical platform in Ulster, and although of a very | 


robust constitution the strain of her other studies, 


nightly during the musical season, began to tell upon 
her so that it became evident that one of the two lives 
must be adopted. About this time Miss Johnstone had 
the benefit of the advice of Mr. Barton McGuckin, who 
recommended her to go to the Royal College of Music. 
Upon her arrival in London she was placed with the 
late Mr. H. C. Deacon, working entirely for two years 
under his guidance, Leaving the College she had the 
good fortune to secure an introduction to the late Mr. J. 
B. Welch, and although he was then practically crowded 
out, he consented to hear her sing. Struck with the 
quality of her voice, he agreed to take her as a private 
pupil, and it was from that date that Miss Johnstone 
commenced to make really satisfactory progress in her 
art. Up to the time of his death she had the great ad- 
vantage of Mr. Welch’s teaching. His death was a 
great blow to her as it was to many young artists of that 
time. 

Again we find the young singer in a dilemma. The 
old maestro was gone; many names of teachers sug- 
gested themselves, and in the crowd it was difficult to 
know which way to turn. There was one, however— 
Miss Bessie Cox—who had for many years sat at the 
feet of Mr. Welch, and of whom he had often spoken. 
Miss Cox was already well known, and to her Miss 
Johnstone turned, finding a very able substitute. To 
use Miss Johnstone’s own words, “To Miss Bessie Cox 
I owe a deep debt of gratitude.” 

About six years ago Miss Johnstone gave her first 
concert to an overflowing and appreciative audience, 
and from that date really commences her professional 
career, which has been characterised throughout with 
more than ordinary success. There are few of the 
leading centres in Great Britain and Ireland which she 
has not visited professionally, and few that she has not 
repeatedly returned to—a strong indication of her 
popularity. 

Nearly three years ago Miss Johnstone was selected as 
one of the four ladies who constitute the Queen Vocal 
Quartette, which is now so well known. Since its 
inauguration the secretarial work, which is no light 
duty, has been most efficiently performed by Miss 
Johnstone. 

Miss Johnstone is the possessor of a powerful con- 
tralto organ of unmistakable quality, rich and mellow, 
and full of a sympathy which at once enables her to lay 
hold of her audience. We have had the pleasure of 
hearing her frequently in ballad, but her best efforts are 
in oratorio work, of which she is an ardent student, In 
this study she is privileged to be under the guidance of 
Miss Anna Williams. The value of this instruction is 
very great. Theory is one thing, but the theorist is very 
much at sea when he or she comes to the practical part 
of the work. Miss Johnstone is therefore to be con- 
gratulated that she is having the advantage of Miss 
Williams’ wide experience. 

Two years ago Miss Johnstone did the contralto 
work at the Western Counties’ Musical Festival with 
great acceptance, and has since visited many other 
centres in this country in oratorio work, being enthu- 
siastically received. Wherever Miss Johnstone goes her 
charming manner and that strange individuality which 


coupled with the heavy work of appearing almost | she possesses make hosts of friends for her. In the 
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midst of busy life, and sometimes surrounded by in- 
fluences which are not calculated to strengthen one’s 
religious life, she has held unswervingly to that simple 
faith and teaching which she learnt as a child. 





THE WALSALL NONCONFORMIST CHOIR 
UNION. 


On Monday, June 25th, the members of this Union 
gave an open-air concert in connection with the Band 
of Hope Festival at the Arboretum. Judging from the 
very large concourse of people that assembled and 
watched with eager interest their admirable perform- 
ance of both sacred and secular music, we believe this 
choir, which is at once one of the youngest and most 
numerous in the town, is calculated to exert a most 
beneficial influence in diffusing a love of good vocal 
music among the people. 


THE NONCONFORMIST MUSICAL JOURNAL. 


The choir has been in existence about three years, and | 


is composed of representatives of nearly every Noncon- 
formist church in the town. They now number almost 


300 members, and for three years in succession have | 
taken part in the Nonconformist Choir Festival at the | 


Crystal Palace. Their officers are all honorary, and 
their able conductor, Mr. T. Beech, is well known as a 
most efficient member of the Birmingham Festival 
Choir, and choirmaster of the Stafford Street Baptist 
Chapel. Having such a good record, and being their 
first debut as exponents of vocal music in the open air, 
it was no wonder that not a little curiosity existed as to 
the manner they would pass through such a severe and 
trying ordeal. 
The following was the programme :— 





eypiniatures, 





STROUD GREEN CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH. 

THis is one of the youngest churches in the north of 
London, but during its comparatively short existence 
it has done remarkable work. Hitherto worship has 
been conducted in a schoolroom, but a handsome and 
large church is now being built, and is to be opened 
next month. The esteemed pastor, the Rev. Griffith 
Jones, B.A., like most Welshmen, is an eloquent 
preacher and an earnest pastor. Under his care the 
cause is very flourishing, and in its new home we have 
no doubt great things will be done. Mr. Jones is a 
lover of good music, and knows the power it has in 
helping to draw and keep large congregations. A 
small organ now does duty, but a three manual in- 
strument has been secured for the new church. An 
organist has not yet been appointed, but Mr. Jones and 
his deacons are wisely anxious to get the services of a 
really good man. The members of the choir though 
not very numerous are thoroughly capable, and the 
congregation sing very heartily. We confidently look 
forward to excellent work being done by Mr. Jones and 
his people in this crowded district of ‘ Villadom.” 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, HENDON. 
THE pretty suburban town of Hendon possesses a neat 
and comfortable Congregational church well situated 
in one of the principal thoroughfares. The interior is 
tastefully decorated, but the ‘stained-glass windows 
make it a little dark. The minister is the Rev. A. Le 
Marchant, a preacher and worker of great ability, of 
whom probably much more will be heard in years to 
come. Mr. Le Marchant is not only an excellent pas- 


| tor, but he is also a capable choirmaster, and under- 


Anthem ‘As the hart pants.” Mendelssohn 
Anthem ‘The Lord is loving unto every man.” Garratt 
Anthem “Sing unto the Lord.” Sydenham 
Glee ‘* See the chariot at hand.” Horsley 
Part Song “ The Rhine raft song.” Pinsuti 
Glee “ Strike the lyre.” Cooke 
Glee “ The fisherman’s good-night.” Bishop | 
Mendelssohn’s lovely setting of the forty-second | 


Psalm is scarcely adapted for an open-air performance, 
The ladies, however, especially distinguished them- 


selves by the purity and correctness of their tone, while | 
eight members only were present, the summer holidays 


the tenors and bass (who did not muster in full force) 


were a little weak and uncertain in their leads in this | 


piece. 
loving unto every man,” and the vigour and boldness of 


The broad, massive harmonies in the “ Lord is | 


attack in Sydenham’s “Sing unto the Lord,” brought | 


out the finer qualities of the choir. 
ever, more successful in their secular pieces. Horsley’s 
setting of Ben Jonson’s fine poem, “ See the chariot 
at hand,” was a most successful rendering of one of the 
daintiest and most effective of our older part songs. 
Notwithstanding a little excusable unsteadiness of the 
tenor and bass in the difficult passage, ‘‘ Thro’ swords, 
thro’ seas, whither she would ride,” the finale was de- 
livered with a precision of tone and expression worthy 
of all praise. Pinsuti’s melodious “ Rhine raft song” 
seemed to be appreciated by choir and audience alike. 
We think, however, the gem of the performance was 
“Strike, strike the Lyre” (without accompaniment). 
It was an almost ideal rendering. This most enjoyable 
concert was concluded by the fisherman’s “ Good 
Night.” 

The Police Band accompaniments were most 
voices were not too obtrusive. Mr. Beech made an 
admirable conductor, and seemed to have perfect con- 
trol over choir and band alike. It is a long time since 


we have heard such bright and melodious ladies’ 
voices, 


They were, how- | 





takes the training of the choir, which is made up of 
quality rather than quantity. It might with great ad- 
vantage be strengthened. On the occasion of our visit 


no doubt being answerable for some absentees. Mr. 
Le Marchant was also away, his place being taken 
by the Rev. W. J. Loxton, of Leatherhead—a quiet and 
thoughtful preacher. The singing was very congrega- 
tional, all the hymns being sung with much heartiness. 
The service, however, was primitive, and hardly up to 
date. four hymns (taken from what may now be 
termed the old New Congregational Hymn-book), with 
no “Amens” sung, formed the whole of the musical 
part of the service. This in a Congregational church 
in a suburban town so close to the metropolis is -what 
one hardly expected. Why no chant? Why no an- 
them? If the people were not singers we could 
understand the plain service, but singing as they do, 
they are equal to better things. The introduction of 
the Congregational Hymnal would be a step in the 
right direction for this church. If adopted in its en- 


_ tn ) nit | tirety, the seryice of praise would be more inspiring 
judiciously scored, and while giving support to the | 


than it is now. The organ is a wheezy instrument of 
a very old-fashioned kind. It formerly did duty in 
Mornington Church, Hampstead Road, so well known. 
in connection with the beloved name of the late Rev. 
T. T. Lynch, It, however, contains one or two nice 
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stops, and in point of size is fully equal to the require- 
ments. It is excellently played by Miss Elliott, an 
Associate of the Royal College of Organists. Her 
voluntaries were exceedingly good, and her accompani- 
ments very judicious. It is rarely we have heard a lady 
with so firm a touch, and with such neat executive 
abilities. 


COVENTRY NONCONFORMIST CHOIR UNION. 


THE annual distribution of prizes in connection with 
the Coventry and District Sunday School Union was 
held in the Corn Exchange on the 17th ult., Mr. Jno. 
Atkins, Chairman of the Coventry School Board, pre- 
siding. This year the event was made specially 
interesting by the invitation to the Coventry contingent 
of the Nonconformist Choir Union to give a perform- 
ance of the music rendered at the recent N.C.U. 
Festival at the Crystal Palace, and the large audience 
thoroughly appreciated the efforts of the choir of about 
120 voices. In addition to the choral numbers, songs 
were given by Miss C. Morgan, Miss Carr, Mr. M. 
Stokes, and Mr. J. Chapman. The accompanists were 
Mr. I. Magson, organist of Warwick Road Congrega- 
tional Church, and Master Edgar Bainton, organist of 
West Orchard Congregational Church; and Mr. C. 
Matthews, organist of Warwick Lane Wesleyan Church, 
conducted. 





TONIC SOL-FA ASSOCIATION. 


THE annual festival of this Association was held at the 
Crystal Palace on Saturday, the 14th ult., the day’s 
proceedings including a variety of interesting events. 

A glee party competition took place in the morning, 
with Mr. J. A. Birch as adjudicator. He awarded the 
first prize to Mr, J. B. Mellis’ East London party, and 
the second prize to Runcorn (under the conductorship 
of Mr. J. Holford). 

The juvenile concert conducted by Mr. Geo. Merritt, 
with Mr. J. Frank Proudman as organist, was a great 
success, the children singing with clear enunciation 
and good expression. 

The great event of the day was the afternoon concert, 
when some 3,000 adult singers from London and vari- 
ous parts of the country gave an excellent concert on 
the Handel orchestra. A new cantata, The King’s 
Error, by Mr. Henry Coward, Mus. Bac., of Sheffield, 
was the chief feature on the programme. The work is 
an ambitious one, dealing with the fate of Ahab and the 
fulfilment of the prophecy of Micaiah, but Mr. Coward 
has produced what may be fairly termed a very clever 
composition. 

It is in the choruses that Mr. Coward gives us his 
best efforts, several of them being worked up in a 
most effective manner. We would specially mention 
“The Lord is King,” ‘‘ Go up and fight,” and ‘‘ Magnify, 
glorify the God and Father.” The eight-part chorus is 
perhaps the gem of the cantata. This number will cer- 
tainly be popular apart from the work, and will probably 
find a place in many programmes during the coming 
winter. It was beautifully rendered and loudly en- 
cored, 

The singers entered into the spirit of the work with 
great enthusiasm, and throughout sang their parts with 
much taste and precision. 

The solos were undertaken by Madame Clara Samuel 
(who sang ‘‘Let him that taketh the field”—the best 
solo in the work—in excellent style), Mr. James 
Gawthrop, Mr. Robert Grice, and Mr. Charles Siebert. 

The accompaniments were rendered by a large 
orchestra, many of the players being amateurs. 

At the close, Mr. Coward was greatly applauded, by 
choir and audience. We understand he has by his own 
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industry and attention made his way in the world. 
He began life in a humble position, but always had a 
love for music. His musical knowledge has been almost 
entirely self-acquired, and to his credit be it said that it 
is nothing but his perseverance and genius that have 
enabled him to overcome considerable difficulties, and 
attain to his present position. Zhe King’s Error isa 
distinct advance upon anything Mr. Coward has written 
before ; but unless we are much mistaken he will give 
us something even better than this, and that ere long. 








Winisters and Music. 
By J. CuTHBERT HADDEN. 


Oprnions of organists seem to be divided as to whether 
itis better for the clergyman to have a “ little know- 
ledge” of music or to have no knowledge at all. In 
the one case it is supposed that there will be undue 
interference with the musical work of the church; 
in the other it is taken for granted that there will be 
neither interference nor interest. On the whole, the 
latter condition appears to have the stronger prefer- 
ence. “ The pet aversion of most organists,” says Mr. 
Spencer Curwen, “is the musical curate, and what a 
choirmaster professes to like best is a clergyman or 
minister who never interferes with the music.” 

In the Nonconformist churches, of course, this feeling 
of antipathy to the musical cleric is not so pronounced. 
For one thing the musical cleric of the Nonconformist 
persuasion is much more of a vara avis than the 
‘musical curate” ; and for another thing there is much 
less scope, on account of the differing character of the 
service, for his interference with the work of’ the 
organist or choirmaster. At the same time there is un- 
fortunately some ground for the occasional bad feeling 
demonstrated by organists towards the musical minis- 
ter; and the inconsiderate treatment which a sympa- 
thetic musical press has but too often revealed has in 
not a few cases undoubtedly arisen from that “little 
learning” which, even without the information of the 
poet, we all know to be a dangerous thing. 

But notwithstanding all this, it is possible to make 
out a good case for the existence of the musical minis- 
ter. There is a very great difference between officious 
interference and intelligent interest, and the musical 
clergyman is no more required by reason of his deing 
musical to interfere with the organist than the organist 
would have to interfere with the minister because he 
had gone through a course of systematic theology. In 
Germany there is said to have existed an old ecclesi- 
astical ordinance that the candidate for orders should 
pass an examination in church music as well as in 
theology. It was expected of him that he should be 
able at least to play and sing the chorals commonly 
used in the services, and his theoretical knowledge was. 
supposed to extend, at any rate, to the elements of the 
art. Luther, who placed music next in importance to 
theology, declared that “young men ought not to be 
ordained into holy orders until they are well exercised 
in school knowledge and in singing;” and several dis- 
tinguished divines since his day have urged a similar 
recommendation on their clerical brethren. 

Moreover, musicians themselves have frequently put 
in a plea for the study and cultivation of music as part 
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of the regular curriculum of the theological student, 
Carl Engel, in his little known work on Church Music, 
very properly remarks on the impossibility of a minis- 
ter rightly controlling others in matters on which he is 
himself totally ignorant. Instances often occur where 
a clergyman who is sincerely concerned about the im- 
provement of the music in his church will resort to 
methods which in his particular case are entirely use- 
less, or even calculated to increase the evil. The con- 
gregation may be asked for contributions of money in 
order to effect an increase in the choir, or to procure 
some additional stops for the organ, when.all the time 
it is not a greater volume but a better quality of tone 
that is required. Again, it not infrequently happens 
that even a good and efficient organist needs to be 
restrained in certain directions where the minister may 
rightly exercise his prerogative. In some quarters, for 
example, there is a tendency to silence the Congrega- 
tional voice by the selection of tunes and other praise 
material entirely beyond the capacity of the ordinary 
church-goer ; while in other quarters the organist who 
is allowed a ‘free hand” by reason of the minister’s 
ignorance and indifference, entirely overturns the tra- 
ditions of the musical service, and makes it in the end 
nothing more or less than a musical show. 

A recent writer on church music, himself both a 
clergyman and an organist, puts this side of the ques- 
tion very fairly. He remarks that in a good many 
cases the musical decriers of the musical minister have 
assumed their present position from their not being 
allowed to do just as they wish. Young organists 
especially have been so lauded by their friends that 
they have come to regard themselves as a paragon of 
perfection. It is the aim of such men to wrest more 
and more of the service from the minister, and if they 
can persuade some excessively amiable clergyman to 
let them alter the character of the services, their grati- 
fication and their conceit are unbounded. The praise 
they receive for their musical performance ministers to 
their already overweening vanity, and if they take other 
posts they expect to rule over their new minister as 
they ruled over their old one. They become impatient 
of the least control, and if their attempts to turn the 
service into a musical performance be resisted, firmly 
but kindly, they at once discover that their clergymen 
are the enemies of the art divine. They even fancy 
that the minister is hostile to them personally, and con- 
sequently not a man who should be regarded as a 
friend and served loyally, but as a tyrant who ought to 
be held up to public reprobation. Such men, of 
course, look with mistrust upon any interest that a 
minister, musical or otherwise, may evince in the praise 
service. They misconstrue even a kindly meant sug- 
gestion into an act of interference, and misunderstand- 
ings arise which not only cause unpleasantness to the 
parties more immediately concerned, but lead indirectly 
to no little discrediting of the Christian religion. 

Unfortunately there are still far too many clergymen 
who seem to regard the music of the church as an 
affair which does not in the least concern them. In 
some cases it is mere indifference ; in other cases it 
arises from diffidence or from a desiré to keep as far 
away as possible from the slumbering volcano of musi- 








cal sensitiveness which is supposed to have its special 
abiding-place in the heart of the church musician. It 
must be conceded that there is a certain difficulty in de- 
ciding precisely how far the clergyman is entitled to go 
in the matter of the musical service. And yet, if we 
regard it from the right point of view, it is not so diffi- 
cult a question after all. Church music, properly 
understood, is subservient to what is assumed to be 
the main object of the church service—worship. Now, 
as an American writer on the subject points out, the 
true nature of worship, the general principles which 
underlie it, and the best methods of successfully accom- 
plishing it ought to be, and doubtless are, better under- 
stood by the clergyman than by the musician, inasmuch 
as the one makes this his special study, while the other 
makes music his special study. 

The intellectual and defining part of the musical 
service belongs then, we should say, to the clergyman ; 
the practical and applying part tothe musician. In other 
words, to the clergyman it falls to decide what musical 
arrangement is best for the spiritual interests of the 
Church ; to the musician it falls to realise this arrange- 
ment. There is really no need for the one part to 
trespass on the other. Both sides should confer 
together, and if the minister will only guard against 
anything like dictation on matters that are best under- 
stood by the musician, there is little chance of the 
musician turning rebel. 

In a somewhat rare volume on “Our Church 
Music,” by Richard Storrs Willis, the curious view is 
expressed that while the minister may regulate the 
choice of the praise material, he has no right to interfere 
as to the manner of its rendering; his only course is to 
get rid of the offending musician! For instance, the 
question of a voluntary being decided, and its length, 
if you will, the minister, says Mr. Willis, has no right 
to dictate what the quality or style of that voluntary 
shall be. If the musical taste of the organist does not 
suit, let the organist be dismissed ; “he is master in 
his own field, and is right in rebelling against all 
dictation as to the manner of managing an organ.” 
Which is only another way of saying that the minister 
is not to suggest to his organist that a more suitable 
voluntary for Sunday morning might be found than the 
Mascagni /#termezzo, but is to get rid of the misguided 
musician without giving him the chance of reforming ! 

And thus, continues Mr. Willis, after the number of 
hymns has been decided, the minister has no right to 
say what music shall be sung, or how it shall be sung. 
“ Here, again, the artist is master in his own field; the 
only proper redress for dissatisfaction is dismissal.” 
The player may “ stun with sub-bass,” he may “ torture 
with fancy stops,” he may “rattle on without the 
slightest reference to the sense of the words”; no 
matter, no one has any right to interfere. If the 
minister has been a party to the engagement of so 
crude an organist, he must bear with him until he can 
procure a better. This is an extreme view, and we 
refer to it only because it 7s extreme. There are plenty 
of organists who will occasionally choose unsuitable 
music—devotionally unsuitable—but it is surely better 
that the minister should exercise a legitimate control 
over such men than that their posts should be sum- 
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marily declared vacant, ‘lt organists remembered the 
authority of their clergymen, and clergymen showed 
deference to the superior musical knowledge of their 
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organists, and protected them from the interference of | 


meddlesome persons, each would respect the otber, 
and there could not fail to be a good understanding 
between them.” 


Among the many benefits which would be derived | 


from the study of music and singing by the clergyman, 
that of the improvement of the reading and speak- 
ing voice has often been commented upon. Music and 
oratory are closely connected ; 
taught to sing well and to use their voices effectively in 
music, they must acquire a similar power in the art of 
declamation, Nothing is more irritating than a mumbl- 
ing, drawling tone of voice in the pulpit, and nothing is 
more likely to cure such a defect than the cultivation of 
a clear and flexible voice. It is said that the Greek 
orators had a flute-player stationed behind them to the 
tones of whose instrument they modulated their 
voices. If that is true, the Greek orators were very 
sensible fellows. 

The great difficulty in this matter is, however, to get 
our theological training schools and colleges to realise 
the practical importance of even a modicum of musical 
training to the minister. 
of the “ essentials,” and so it is not prescribed as part 
of the regular curriculuin in any of the seminaries. It 
is taught as a “voluntary” subject in several of them, 
but the teachers are very often amateurs, and the thing 
is gone about in a half-hearted kind of way. It is a 
pity, for nothing would better relieve the monotony of 
the theological course, or bring more pleasure into the 
dull routine of college life as lived by the minister in 
training. 


Some jOeculiarities in the JOart 
Cititing of Modern bymn Cunes. 


By Orlando A. Mansfield, Mus.Doc.T.C.T., L.Mus.L.C.M., 
F.R.C,O., L.T.C.L., Author of ‘The Virtuosoship of the Great 
Composers,” ‘‘ Hymn Tune Cadences,” etc., etc. 





In former articles which we have had the pleasure of 
contributing to the NONCONFORMIST MUSICAL JOURNAL, 
we have frequently alluded to a striving after original 
harmonisations and harmonic effects as a marked 
feature in the productions of modern hymn tune writers. 
Occasionally, as we saw in our article on Consecutives, * 
this method of procedure leads to the violation of 
certain ‘fundamental ” rules for the sake of effect, and 
similarly, as we hope to show in the present sketch, 
the less stringent rules of part writing are frequently set 
aside in order to secure a certain effect of vocal tone 
colour consistent with the composer's intention or 
deemed by him better calculated to express the senti- 
ment of a selected hymn. 

The anomalies upon which we hope to touch in this 
article may, for convenience’ sake, be divided into two 
groups, viz., those which occur in the disposition, and 
those which occur in the Jrogression of the various 
parts, 

Our readers are, of course, aware that the normal 
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number of parts in hymn tune writing is four, With 
the exception of a few chorales, some collections of 
Sunday-school music, and those cases in which two of 
the four parts move in octaves or unisons, three-part 
harmony is very rarely employed. As an instance of 
intermittent five part harmony we have Mr, Gaul’s fine 
tune Leamington (B.T.B. 389), in which the tenors 
and altos are alternately divided, the latter division 
being most common, There also exists an eight-part 
tune, Polyphon, by a Mr. George Gay, formerly organist 
at the Corsham Chapel, Wilts, an account of which the 
writer may perhaps at some future time be allowed to 
An interesting instance of the 
reduction of a four-part harmony to one of three and 
even two parts, we quote from Walter Macfarren’s tune 
Barmouth (A. and M. 6), where, at the commencement 
of the first and fifth lines respectively, we get :— 


















































No Organ Pedal. 


This exceptional and beautiful example gives us an 
instance of the varied harmonisation of repeated 
melody, so frequent a feature in the hymn tunes of. the 
late Henry Smart, as we observed in our article upon 
that subject. * 

In contrast to the close position of our last example, 
we have, in Berthold Tours’ Advent (B.T.B. 821), the 
following :— ii 


Dj. 

















Here the wide interval of a 14th (compound 7th) is 
between the bass and tenor, the usual place for a wide 
gap. A similar interval, and between the same parts, 
occurs in Mr. Statham’s Wilmore (C.C.H. 378), but 
here the thinness is covered by crossing the alto and 
tenor parts. Mr. Booth also, in Crux Beata (C.C.H. 
139), gives us a minor 13th between the lowest parts, 
while Dr. Gauntlett, in Agnus Dei (H.C. 389), leaves 
an 11th between the inside parts (2), and Sir Arthur 
Sullivan allows the same interval between the upper 
parts (A. and M. 138), but crosses the parts to save 
thinness (4). 




















In our article on Consecutives we noted some 
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particular cases in which the progression from unison to 
harmony was marked by consecutive octaves. But a 


very common procedure, not necessarily involving con- | 


secutives, is tocommence a hymn tune with the first 
note, or the initial notes (if repetition notes) in unison. 
As an instance of the latter we have the late James 
Turle’s setting of ‘‘Head of the Church Triumphant” 
(B.T.B. 185), while examples of the former are to be 
found in the first notes of Sir F. G. Ouseley’s 
Gethsemane (A. and M. 118), and Dr. Monk’s Beverley 
(A. and M. 203). An exceptional instance of a hymn 
tune terminating upon an unison has been noticed in our 
article upon Hymn Tune Cadences.* 

Doublings of forbidden intervals are by no means 
rare to find in modern hymn tunes. We wili, however, 
content ourselves with naming two, leaving our readers 
to discover others for themselves, and fully believing 
that their knowledge will be sufficient to enable them 
to explain any peculiar doublings their industry may 
succeed in unearthing, In Sir A. Sullivan’s Valete 
(C.C.H. 298) we start with two doubled major thirds, 
the composer’s intention being evidently to carry out a 
progression in thirds between the inside parts, in doing 
which he introduces three doubled major thirds in one 
line. Still more daring is the following from the pen 
of Dr. Dykes (A. and M. 91) :— 

















where at * the major third in the dominant chord (the 
leading note) is doubled to avoid consecutive fifths 
between alto and tenor. 

The omission of the third in a common chord, though 
of frequent occurrence in the case of dominant sevenths 
and other discords, is almost universally avoided on 
account of the bare fifth resulting from such omission. 
Here are two interesting examples, one from Dr. 
Gauntlett (A. and M. 258), the other from Sir Geo. 
Macfarren (A. and M. 259). It will be observed that 


the omission of the third is justified by the additional 
interest thereby secured in the part writing. 























Although space only permits us to allude to com- 
paratively few instances of anomalous disposition of 
parts, there exists an almost infinite variety of passages 
in modern hymn tunes which exemplify peculiarities 
of part progression. We have already given one ex- 
ample of the crossing of inner parts, and would refer 
our readers to Sir W. S. Bennett’s tune Russell Place 
(B.T.B. 168) for an instance of the crossing of the 
treble and alto. Of the crossing of the lower parts, 
sometimes a cause of perplexity to the young pedalist, 
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we have a fine eng in een Leslie’s Exaltation 
(C.C.H. 105), 
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and another in the tune Sorrento (C.C.H. 390). In the 
version of the latter tune which appears in the “ Bristol 
Tune Book” (515), the bass part is transposed an 
octave lower, thus producing consecutive fifths between 
that part and the melody. The passages would 
occupy too much space if quoted i” extenso. We must, 
therefore, refer our readers to the original, 

Of far more frequent occurrence than the crossing 
of parts is the overlapping of the same. This, which 


| is generally permitted between tonic and dominant 








chords, consists of a progression of an upper part below 
a note previously heard in a lower part, or vice versa. 
In Dr. Dykes’ St. Andrew (A. and M. gt), already 
referred to, we have, at the words 


“Christian, up and smite them,” 


the following example of the overlapping of bass and 
tenor, 





in which the effect of the double major third on the 
word “smite” fully justifies its employment. 

Conjunct movement to the octave (¢.¢., proceeding to 
an octave by steps of a second) is generally permitted 
in harmony, though likely to produce harshness under 
unskilful treatment, especially when the seventh pre- 
ceding the octave is a major seventh. We quote two 
examples, both from Sir George Macfarren, of conjunct 
movement to the octave, the seventh preceding the 
octave being minor: 





























We now give a somewhat different example, this. 
time from Sir Joseph Barnby’s Laxdes Domini (C.C.H. 
80). Here, if the vocal compass had permitted the 
bass to proceed as indicated by small notes, the octave 
would have been merely passed through, and every 
possible objection thereby overcome: 














Conjunct movement to the unison is, however, rarely 
disassociated from harshness, especially proceeding to 
the unison from a diatonic semitone. We quote from 
Dr. Dykes (C.C.H. 109), and from Refuge by J. Summers 
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(B.T.B. 179), of which the first example is harsh, and 


the second poor and thin: 








The occurrence of false relations (4¢., the separa- 
tion of two chromatic notes of the same name, 
such as FE and E flat, F and F sharp, by giving them to 


different, instead of the same, parts) is of compara- | 


tively rare occurrence in hymn-tune writing. We have 
_an apparent false relation between the chords 








in St. Anatolius by A. H. Brown (B.T.B. 493), but 
such an instance as this is not considered objection- 
able when the root of the second chord is a major 
third above, or minor third below the root of the first. 
Though frequently found in the more florid hymn- 
tunes of a century ago, we seldom now employ more 
than two notes to one syllable, except in the lower 
parts. Rev. W. Havergal employs four crotchets in 
the tenor against a semibreve in the melody in his tune 
Zoan (A, and M. 307), and Dr. Dykes, in Vox Angelice 
(A. and M. 223), gives us an unique example of a 
triplet of minims in the alto and tenor against the 
semibreve of the melody and bass. A very beautiful 
instance of the employment of four notes to a syllable 
in the melody and tenor, and syncopation in the alto, 
is to be found in Dr, Gauntlett’s St Barnabas (A. and 


M. 413). 
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We conclude with a word of warning and one of 
exhortation. The examples quoted, viewed apart from 
their connection, will strike the student of harmony as 
being for the most part divergent from the teaching of 
the text books, to say nothing of the traditions of the 
elders. But the examples must be judged, as we have 
already stated, in the light of the composer's intentions, 
and by the effect they produce as well as their effective 
expression of the words to which they are set. And 
bearing this in mind, we would urge our readers, 
especially those who are engaged in the fascinating 
study of musical theory, to search for other examples, 
and having found them, endeavour to account for their 
divergence from orthodox rule and procedure. The 
result of these researches might be communicated to 
the editor, who, if he deemed them of sufficient impor- 
tance, might insert such communications in his 
correspondence columns, and thus stimulate the in- 
terest in hymn tune study which these papers are 


intended to create. 
(To be continued.) 
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Echoes from the Churches, 


| 
| (Paragraphs for this column should reach us by the 20th of 
| the month.) 








METROPOLITAN. 


BERMONDSEY.—The Anniversary Services of Rouel 
Road Congregational Church Sunday School were 
celebrated on Sunday and Monday evenings, June 24th 
and 25th. They were in every way a success. The 
Pastor, Rev. W. Daniel, preached in the morning, Mr. 
Morriss, of St. Winifred’s, in the afternoon, and Rev. 
W. Linington, of Horsleydown, in the evening. The 
church was bright with flowers, and a large number of 
children and elder scholars attended the four services. 
Special hymns were sung, the children being well 
trained and drilled under the baton of Mr. J. Morgan. 
The large infant class, conducted by Miss Morgan, also 
contributed a pleasing selection in the afternoon. 
Recitations by Miss E. Daniel and others made a 
pleasant break in the programme on Monday, and ‘the 
junior choir and violin class acquitted themselves well. 
The chair was taken by Alderman Belsey, J.P., of 
Rochester. Mr. A. G, Geale presided at the organ. 


NorRTH FINCHLEY.—The Congregational Church has 
recently been enlarged, and was re-opened last month 
with special services, A new organ practically (only four 
stops of the old one being made use of) has been placed 
in the chancel by Bishop and Sons. The choir have 
been removed from the gallery to a raised dais near the 
organ—a change that will be very beneficial to the 

















church music. Mr. George Hooper presided at the 
organ during the services, and gave a recital which dis- 
played the qualities of the organ to advantage. 


PROVINCIAL. 

AYLESBURY.—A competition, in connection with the 
Wesleyan Circuit Sunday School, was recently held in 
the Wesleyan Church, Mr. F, C. Bartlett, the hon. 
secretary, had made admirable arrangements. The 
adjudicators were Miss Brown (Aylesbury), the Rev. D. 
A. Davies and Mr. Griffin (Wingrave). The awards 
were as follows :—Section A—First prize, £1 and 
illuminated certificate, Aylesbury choir ; 2nd, certificate 
and 1os., Bishopstone choir. Section B—£1 and 
certificate, Buckland. 'Waddesdon and Weedon choirs 
were the unsuccessful competitors. Mr. Freshwater 
presided at the organ with his well-known ability. 


BESSES, NEAR MANCHESTER.—On Sunday, the 15th 
ult., the Annual Flower Services were held in the Con- 
gregational Church. In the afternoon the teachers and 
scholars assembled in the School, and at 2.30 proceeded 
in procession to the Church, making their floral ofter- 
ings as they passed the communion, a voluntary being 
played meanwhile on the organ. A brief service was 
held, during which the Rev. J. Ross Murray, M.A., of 
Manchester, gave a short address. By the time for 
evening service the flowers were arranged, the pulpit 
and the communion, of course, being the chief objects 
for adornment. The transepts, gallery, fonts, and nave- 
windows also secured the attention of the decorators. 
This handsome edifice presented a charming appear- 
ance, and a delightful aroma pervaded the whole place, 
The church is indebted to Mr. Watkin Allen, of White- 
field, for the loan of some choice plauts, whose beauti- 
ful foliage materially enhanced the general effect. The 
evening service still maintains its popularity, and a 
large congregation was present, the pulpit being again 
occupied by Mr. Murray. Special hymns were heartily 
sung, and the choir, under the direction of Mr. Leaver, 
the organist and choirmaster, gave a selection of appro- 
priate music. The introit was “It is ever meet,” ar- 
ranged by Saml. Smith. The anthem selected for the 
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occasion was ‘‘ The eyes of all wait on Thee, O Lord,” 
a melodious composition by Robt. Jackson. In place 
of the usual offertory sentences, a festival setting of 
the ‘General Thanksgiving.” by Dr, Naylor, of York 
Minster, was sung. The Vesfer was the new prize 
setting by W. Henry Maxfield, Mus.Bac., F.R.C.O., re- 
cently published at the Journal office. This was sung 
unaccompanied, and included the very beautiful four- 
fold Amen. A collection was made in aid of the Church 
Funds, and the flowers were distributed amongst the 
sick people and hospitals, etc., in the locality. 


BLACKBURN.—An open air Concert was given on 
Corporation Park on the 12th ulto., by the choir of 
Chapel Street Congregational Church; in aid of the 
Blackburn Lifeboat Saturday Fund. The programme 
was almost entirely made up of music selected from the 
Crystal Palace Festival books, “‘ The Rhine Raft Song” 
{Pinsuti), “ Hail to the Chief” (Bishop), “ Hail, Smiling 
Morn ” (Spofforth), were the pieces which called forth 
the plaudits of the promenaders, but the other items, 
‘“‘Hunting Song” (Mendelssohn), ‘‘When Winds 
Breathe Soft ” (Webbe), ‘‘ Blessed be the name of the 
Lord” (Gadsby), ‘‘See the chariot at hand” (Horsley), 
and ‘ Calcutta” and ‘‘Commonwealth ” (illustrations 
of old and modern psalmody), were also much enjoyed. 
The collections amounted to £17. 


BoURNEMOUTH.—The annual outing of Lansdowne 
Baptist Church Choir was taken on Wednesday, June 
zoth. The place chosen was Beaulieu, well known for 
the beauty of its situation. The party were under the 
guidance of Mr. J. J. Brazier (choirmaster), Mr. H. M. 
Davis (secretary). The presence of the esteemed 
pastor added much to the pleasure of the excursionists. 
After a meat tea, one minute speeches were given by 
Revs. W. C. Minifie and H. New, and Messrs. J. J. 
Brazier, J. K. Hume, A. G. Perman, and W. Haydon. 
It was stated in the programme that the ladies might 
speak without limitation, but no lady availed herself of 
the privilege. 

CovENTRY.—The annual sermons in connection with 
Warwick Lane Wesleyan Sunday Schools were 
preached on the Ist ult. by the Rev. W. Bell, of 
Kidderminster. The children’s hymns, and the 
anthems ‘‘Sing unto the Lord” and ‘ Be not afraid” 
by the choir of nearly fifty voices, were well rendered 
under the conductorship of Mr, W. E. Ward, choir- 
master of the church. 


DoucLas.—The Isle of Man can boast of a body of 
musicians known as the Douglas Philharmonic Society. 
The idea was originated about two years ago by Mr. 
B. Bennett, choirmaster at the Finch Hill Congrega- 
tional Church, and it is mainly owing to this gentle- 
man’s enthusiasm and hard work, that the society. has 
in a short space of time attained to most creditable 
efficiency. The services of Mr. Harry Wood have 
been secured as conductor. We had the pleasure of 
listening to some really good work done by the Society 
at a sacred concert given in the Palace at Douglas on 
the 8th ult., when some capital renderings were given 
of Mendelssohn’s “ Hear my Prayer,” “Send out Thy 
Light,” (Gounod); ‘‘Come unto Him” (Gounod); 
“Grand Triumphal March, Vaaman (Costa); and “ Be 
not afraid” (£iijah). The two latter items were 
accompanied in brilliant style by the grand orchestra of 
the Palace. There are about eighty voices in the 
Society, and good sturdy voices they are. Mr. Bennett 
may be congratulated upon the success of his 
endeavours. We may also mention that these sacred 
concerts are given every Sunday evening during the 
holiday season commencing at 8.15., and they are 
well attended. Amongst the sclo vocalists engaged 
to sing this season are Mdlle. Trebelli, Mr. Edward 
Lloyd, Mr. Santley, Mr. Barton McGuckin, Mr. Ben 
Davies, and Mr. Alexander Tucker. 
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FOLKESTONE.—There is a considerable amount of 
music to be heard on Sundays at Folkestone this 
summer. Messrs. Keith, Prowse, and Co., of London, 
are the lessees of the pier for the season, and amongst 
other things they are providing the visitors with some 
good sacred music on Sunday afternoons, at which 
several popular vocalists are engaged to sing. On the 
15th ult., Miss Kate Cove sang to the intense pleasure 
of the large audience which crowded the pavilion. On 
the same afternoon the popular incumbent of St. 
Michael’s, the Rev. E. Husband, gave a recital on his 
grand orchestral organ, which is quite one of the attrac- 
| tions of this delightful seaside resort. In the evening 
| we gladly availed ourselves of the opportunity of attend- 
| ing the Congregational Church where the Rev..A. J. 
| Palmer always inspires his hearers. with great religious 
| 





| enthusiasm by his eloquent and earnest sermons. No 
wonder his congregation sing so well! There is 
a capital organ excellently played by a lady organist, 
Miss Kingsmill, and a goodly array of choristers who 
know how to make the singing go with force and 
unction. It was an easy matter to join in the strain of 
praise, and what is more real hard work to keep silent. 
Mr. Palmer sets a light to one’s highest emotions, hence 
his church seems to glow with that warmth of divine 
fervour which doubtless accounts in no small degree 
for his very successful ministry. ' 


Sipcup.—On Thursday, June 28th, the annual 
festival of choirs of the Loop Line Association of 
Churches took place at the Congregational Church, 
The music selected for performance this year was 
Gounod’s Gallia and Prout’s Hundredth Psalm, a 
cantata probably less popular, and somewhat diffi- 
cult, but a composition also containing much that 
is beautiful. A trio of songs were also introduced into 
the programme, the soloists being Miss Kate Cherry 
and Mr. Nelson Bitton. Contingents of the choirs of 
the Congregational churches at Algernon Road (Lewis- 
ham), Lee, Eltham, New Eltham, Sidcup, Bexley, and 
Dartford took part in the festival, making a choir of 
over eighty voices. The chorus was under the efficient 
direction of Professor Henry Tolhurst, of Lee, and the 
organist was Mr, Leonard B. Warmington. During the 
service a lesson was read by Rev. E. J. Penford, of 
Eltham, the third chapter of Colossians being the 
portion of Scripture chosen. The address given 
between the two works was. delivered by Rev. G. 
Critchley, B.A., of Lee, advocating and approving of a 
freer use of good music in the churches. After the 
blessing Stainer’s “ Sevenfold Amen” was beautifully 
sung, unaccompanied, its rendering proving a fitting 
and excellent conclusion to the festival. Previous to 
the service tea was provided for the choir in the 
Lecture Hall adjoining the Congregational Church. 


Reviews. 


Great is the Lord. Anthem by Bruce Steane. 
Novello and Co. 3d.—A bold, effective anthem, well 
adapted for festival occasions. It opens and closes 
with a chorus, a pretty soprano solo (which may, how- 
ever, be sung “ full”) making a pleasing contrast in the 
middle. 

Te Deum. By Geo. Shinn, Mus. Bac. Novello and 
Co. 4d.—This is specially written for parish choirs, 
and is therefore easy. Unison and harmony passages 
alternate with excellent effect. Altogether it is a very 
useful setting. 

Saviour, breathe an evening Blessing. Uymn- 
anthem. By Geo, Shinn, Mus. Bac. Hart and Co, 22, 
Paternoster Row, E.C. 14d.—Opens with a melodious 
treble solo, and then goes into full chorus. A tasteful 
| setting of this well-known hymn. 
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Correspondence. 


THE MUSIC FOR THE NEXT N.C. FESTIVAL. | 


To the Editor of Tur Nonconrormist Musica Journat. 


Sir,—It is now pretty generally admitted that we | 
ought to have a somewhat more elaborate or ornate | 


musical service in our Nonconformist churches. May I 
suggest, then, that some easy setting of the Lord’s 
Prayer, suitable for congregational use, be one of the 
items for the next Nonconformist Festival at the 
Crystal Palace? A large number of choirs would thus 


learn it perfectly, and be able to introduce it into their | 


Yours, 


services. ONE INTERESTED. 


Staccato Motes. 


A Roya. Charter of Incorporation has been refused | 


to the Royal Manchester College of Music. 


A VERDICT in favour of the Royal Academy of Music | 
| lady. 


was given in their recent case with Madame Trebelli- 
Bettini. 

Mr. PADEREWSKI has gone back to Paris, but will 
give some performances here in November and 
December next, after which he will visit the States. 

Sir GEORGE GROVE and Dr, Mackenzie have refused, 
on behalf of the Royal College and Royal Academy of 
Music, to have anything to do with the teaching 
university of London which is about to be founded. 

MADAME Pattli, in splendid voice, made her final 
appearance this season at Messrs. Harrison’s concert at 
the Albert Hall on Saturday, the 7th ult. Criticism 
would clearly be out of place, although it should be 
stated that the great artist’s delivery of Elizabeth’s 


Prayer from “ Tannhauser,” which she now sang for | 


the first time in public, made many of her audience 
regret that she had not appeared in any of Wagner’s 
early works while she was still upon the operatic stage. 

Mr. BARCLAY SQuIRE has, we learn, agreed to super- 
vise the library, and Mr. A. J. Hipkins the musical 


instrument collection at the new Royal College of | 
| took up the strain again, “Hear us, Bawl; hear us, 


Music. 

THE Rhymney Choir gained the prize in the great 
Choral Competition at the recent Eisteddfod. Their 
singing was greatly admired. 

Mr. Hitton Carter, Secretary of the London 


appointed Secretary of the Guildhall School of Music. 


THE new Earl of Shaftesbury is a fair amateur | 


vocalist. It is said that an offer of £100 per night has 
been made to him to go on tour in America. 

THE opening invitation “At Home” of “The 
Musical Exchange” took place at 16, George Street, 
Hanover Square, on Tuesday, July roth, when there 
was a large and representative assembly of musicians. 

THE eleventh annual meeting of the Royal College 
of Music was held at Marlborough House on the 16th 
ult. 

An address and a purse of 150 guineas have been 
resented to Mr. W. S. Hoyte, in recognition of his 
ong service as organist and choirmaster at All Saints’ 
Church, Margaret Street, W. 


A sum of £50 has been awarded to Mr. Vert against | 


Smart Society, for a libellous statement in connection 
with the Trebelli will business. 


volume since its reduction in price to one penny, and 
we learn that the success of the new venture has more 
than realised expectations. As an additional attraction 
a series of doudble-page illustrations of important Con- 
tinental organs has been projected, and the series 
began with the first issue of the new volume, July 7th. 
A series of pianoforte studies by the best composers, 
arranged for the organ in accordance with the sugges- 
tion of the late Dr. H. J. Gauntlett, will also be an 
additional feature. 
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Co Cotrespondents. 


W. J. F.—Not that we know of. 
S. W.—Nothing of the sort was intended. 

L, D.—See our April issue. 

A. T.—You cannot do better than work away at 
Bach’s fugues. 

The following are thanked for their communica- 
tions :—C. A. M. (Sunderland); W. S. B. (Westmin- 
ster); N. R. (Dublin); W. J. (Sandgate); R. P. 
(Exeter); D. H. (Chester); W. L. (Aberdeen). 


Accidentals. 


“Now, which kind of music do you desire to 
become proficient in?” said the professor to his new 


pupil. 
‘Oh, classical, by all means,” replied the young 


“T am very glad to hear you express this preference.” 
“Yes. When you play classical music hardly any- 
body knows whether you make a mistake or not.” 





THERE was a soprano whose name was Miss Byrd, 
The finest soprano that ever I hyrd, 

She sang so divinely that men, ‘pon my wyrd, 

Would melt into tears, their souls so were styrd. 

No critic would venture her voice to malign, 

Her singing it was so remarkably fign, 

But alas! she said “yes,” when the bass said ‘‘be mign,” 
And straight from the choir Miss Byrd did resign. 





AN energetic German Professor was conducting a 
musical society. They were studying Mendelssohn's 
Elijah,” and had reached the chorus “ Hear us, Baal : 
hear, mighty God!” ‘The men’s voices were booming 
out sonorously, when the conductor cried out :' ‘* No— 
de dreadful vowel ! Don’t say B a-l-e ; softena leetle, give 
de more musical sound Bal.” Whereupon the chorus 


Bawl!!” 





Sonc writer, (whose song is hissed by the audience) 


| —Guess I’ll have to hiss too, else they'll know that I’m 


Organ School and Hampstead Conservatoire, has been | the netnes 





THE reason the piano is such a sympathetic instru- 
ment is because it is greatly touched every time it is 


|. played. 





THE ORIGIN (?) OF CERTAIN COMPOSITIONS. 
FULLMER was once met in a heavy shower by a friend 
who was unprovided for the elements. “Lend me 
your umbrella,” said the latter, whereon Fullmer at 


| once composed the song, “‘ Wait Till the Clouds Roll 


By. 
A composer of eminence being told that some of his 
music was trashy, and that he had better ‘‘turn over a 
new leaf,” at once wrote ‘When the Leaves Begin to 


Turn,” 
Franz Abt once travelled on a railway where he was 


THE Musical Standard has now completed its first | allowed ‘five minutes for refreshments” in which to 


eat his dinner. Observing the furious gulps made by 
his fellow travellers to get their money’s worth in a 
limited time he composed ‘‘ When the Swallows Home- 
ward Fly.” 

Claribel wrote “ Take Back the Heart,” to a partner 
at whist who revoked when diamonds led. 

Sir A. Sillivan, upon arising one morning and going 
out in the back yard for an armful of wood, and finding 
it had been stolen during the night, sat down in a 
furious passion and wrote “ The Lost Chord.” 








